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for help in an apparently sincere belief that this country is engaged in a 
tremendous and vital struggle to thwart the political power being wielded 
by our courts for throttling the legislative liberty of the people. He de- 
clares that until we are free of this strangling grasp of the judges our 
legislatures will never be free to give us "social justice," whatever that 
term may mean — so often used, but never yet defined. For some reason he 
does not give. Professor Lambert dates the "enslavement" of Congress and 
the legislatures from the time of the decision of Godcharles v. Wigeman, 
113 Pa. St., 431, declaring unconstitutional the "Store Order Act" of 1881, 
which he says was an "opinion delivOee en 1886 au nom de la Cour supreme des 
Massachusetts." He insistently attributes the apparent protection to labor- 
ing miners in this decision as an insidious and sophistical means of the 
court to control all legislation. Another oddity appears among the author- 
ities cited in support of the soundness of Roosevelt's argument for the recall 
of judicial decisions in several quotations from writings or speeches of 
"W. Lewis Draper," intended, as appears from the notes, for the former 
Dean of this Law School. There are many such errors, but they are merely 
amusing. The work as a whole, however, truly arouses commisseration for 
this really sincere scholar, able in his usual field, who has mistaken the 
glitter of the surface sands for the sparkle of the real jewels he would 
have found had he delved deeper. It is to be hoped, moreover, that this 
not unnatural literary faux pas in the realm of American law will not dis- 
courage the author nor cause him or his colleagues to abate their energizing 
labors which have resulted in establishing with every promise of permanency 
this latest educational centre for the study of comparative law. 

William W. Smithers. 
Chairman Comparative Law Bureau, 
of the American Bar Association. 

The Revival of Marxism. By J. Shield Nicholson, Sc. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York City, 1921, pp. VIII, 145. 

The first question likely to occur to the reader is, Has there been a 
revival of Marxism? The professed followers of Marx are probably fewer 
in this country at the present moment than at any time in the last fifty 
years. The same is probably true of Western Europe. But while his pro- 
fessed followers are few, there is undoubtedly a revival of interest in Marx 
due to the Russian relapse into barbarism. The Western World has taken 
progress as a matter of course. It has forgotten that retrogression has been 
as prominent a fact in human history as progress. The debacle in Russia 
has served as a reminder, and in amazement the Western World has been 
trying to find out why it happened. It is not infrequently attributed to the in- 
fluence of Karl Marx, — hence a revival of interest in his writings and their 
amazing influence. 

No economist today accepts a single one of the dogmas of Marx. His 
materialistic interpretation of history is rejected even by most socialists ; his 
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labor theory of value is antiquated and inadequate. His theory of surplus 
value is childish. His theory of commercial crises is still held by a few 
vociferous but uninformed people in spite of the fact that it is a logical 
absurdity. His theory of the concentration of capital, — to the effect that 
capital tends to be concentrated more and more into the hands of fewer and 
fewer persons simply does not work out in fact. His doctrine that all social 
evolution comes through class struggle contradicts the observed fact that 
most of the significant reforms come, not through class struggle, but through 
the efforts of well meaning people who have nothing whatever to gain by 
the reforms they are putting through. 

If there is so little of economic soundness in this book, how could it 
possibly have had so much influence? This question is frequently asked in 
a manner which implies that there must be more in the book than the critics 
find; otherwise it could not have had so much influence. It is not easy to 
determine exactly how much influence the book itself has had. The writer 
has found many a pronounced Marxian who has never read Marx, but has 
only read about Marx. His principal work, "Capital," should properly be 
placed in a category of books that many praise but few read, and it is a 
fair conclusion that if more would read it, fewer would praise it. 

The first task which Professor Nicholson sets for himself is to explain 
the popularity of the name of Marx and his presumptive ideas. The answer 
is found in the fact that Marx contains so many incoherent and contradictory 
statements that anyone can find proof texts to support any theory he chooses 
to adopt. His writings are quite rich in striking phrases which can be quoted 
with effect in support of any kind of a revolutionary program. All forms 
of discontent with the existing economic system can find literary expression 
in Marx, just as every form of religious belief, — especially every form of 
religious protest, — can find literary expression in the Old Testament. The 
explanation of the professed following of Marx is as simple on the one 
hand and as inexplicable on the other as the explanation of the influence of 
the Koran or of the Book of Mormon. 

Mention has been made of the possibility of finding in Marx literary 
expression of different forms of belief and justification for different pro- 
grams. This suggests the two most prominent types of Marxism, though 
there are multitudinous variations of each. These may be called the political 
and the militant. Both aim at the same ultimate result, namely, the domina- 
tion of the whole political and economic system by the proletarians, with 
common, public or government ownership of all durable forms of wealth, 
and the subjection of every individual to the authority of the mass. The 
difference between them is wholly one of method of attainment. The political 
Marxians hope to gain their point by outvoting their opponents and gaining 
control of the government through the regular constitutional machinery. 
The militant Marxians, of whom Lenin and Trotzky are the most prominent 
present examples, refuse to waste time over constitutional matters, but 
prefer to take by direct action or military force what they want. 

With the method of procedure of the political Marxians, no rational 
person can have any quarrel. The thing they hope to accomplish by these 
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exquisitely constitutional methods is quite as bad and would produce quite 
as deplorable results as the thing that Lenin and Trotzky by their militant 
methods have tried to accomplish, — in fact, the results of the two methods 
are identical. The most important question, therefore, is not whether we 
prefer to go to perdition by a constitutional or by a militant method. It is 
whether we want to go to perdition at all or not. The gradual clarifica- 
tion of the ideas of the Western World on this point explains the lack of 
practical interest in Marx and the falling off of his followers in all except 
the most ignorant and besotted countries. It is a literal fact that the practical 
interest in Marx is least in the most intelligent countries and greatest in 
the most ignorant. Even the workingmen in a country like the United 
States refuse to call themselves proletarians and rather resent being called 
such by men with axes to grind, and take practically no interest whatever 
in Marx and his theories. As you proceed eastward, however, you will find 
that as ignorance deepens, the practical interest in the alleged theories of 
Marx expands and the illiteracy of the masses grows. 

Professor Nicholson has gone through the writings of Marx, especially 
his "Capital," for the purposes of seeing whether there wasn't something in 
Marx that might throw light on the present economic situation. As would 
have been expected by any thorough student of Marx, he failed to find a 
single constructive idea, and finds, in fact, that Marxism leads directly to 
Leninism and a general economic debacle. 

The following quotation from his Preface very well summarizes his 
conclusion : 

"I was, however, quite prepared to find on re-reading the Marxian 
critique of capitalism some ideas that might be of service under present 
conditions. Other socialists, from Robert Owen downwards, have done good 
service in spite of their Utopianism in stimulating thought and suggesting 
practical reforms. 

"But the more I read of Marx and his methods the more hopeless and 
depressing was the effect. Marx is the Mad Mullah of socialists. Marxism 
in practice on a national scale becomes Leninism." 

Thomas N. Carver, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. 

The Evolution of World Peace. Essays Arranged and Edited by F. S. 
Marvin. The Unity Series IV. London: Humphrey Milford. New York 
City: Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. 191. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered in 1920, at the fourth of the 
"Unity Schools." They were arranged in conjunction with the League of 
Nations Union and are designed to provide a historical introduction to an 
appreciation of the League. The assumption underlying the course and all 
the lectures is that in the study of social phenomena, the appeal to history 
is not merely valid, but necessary; that whether we are optimists or pessi- 
mists, the prophets of progress or decline, we must invoke historical factors 



